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MORAL VALUES AND THE “FAST BUCK” 


Deep in man there is a rebellion 
against the standard of success which 
dominates this age of unparalleled pros- 
perity. We all feel justified in wanting 
the good things in life which are avail- 
able to us — and this is good. What 
we do not want, however, is to spend 
our lives only in acquisition and con- 
formity. For, when the controlling 
value of society is emphasis on material 
goods and the “fast buck,” and when 
all our energies and desires are devoted 
to accomplishing these goals, then we 


-have in truth lost our ability to dissent, 


to disagree and most important, to 
change the existing patterns of our 
world. 

We live in a commercial society and 
our values are therefore commercial. 
The material needs of our age are met 
by the production of goods by the pri- 
vate corporation. ‘The corporation is 
the decisive power: group ‘and therefore 
the governing influence in determining 
our prevailing beliefs. This influence 
accounts for the emphasis we place on 
the production and consumption of goods 
instead of the welfare of human beings, 
and thus creates the moral crisis of our 
time. 

Commercial Values Corrode 

Unfortunately, it must be said that 
we in the labor movement have not es- 
caped the corroding effect of these com- 
mercial values. As a matter of fact the 
corruption and immorality produced by 
these values are all pervasive in a move- 
ment that once was a crusade — a move- 
ment that was created as‘an instrument 
of social progress. It must be said that 
when you apply the standards and ethics 
of American business you get corruption. 
The fact is that unions were never or- 
ganized to make money, nor are they 
now. 

They were organized as instruments 
_ through which the membership sought 
to improve their lives and through their 
organized strength advance the interests 


By Ralph Helstein 


of society as a whele. To work in the 
labor movement for profit corrupts the 
very reason for its existence. “There can 
be no place in the labor movement for 
those who want to use it to get rich. 
If wealth is what they desire let them 
get out and go to work for the corpora- 
tion. 

As shocking, and even disgusting, as 
the revelations before the Senate Com- 
mittee of the manipulations of the Becks, 
Crosses, and Valentes have been, it 
should be understood that these are only 
crass symbols of the corruption that has 
seeped into our movement. ‘The real 
evil in this situation is not in the money 


The content of this article is taken 
from a much longer address by the 
president of the Packinghouse Workers 
of America, delivered some months ago 
in Chicago at the Fourth Biennial Con- 
ference of that union. We publish it 
here as typical of the views of many re- 
sponsible union leaders who are seeking 
to remedy the evils of the “fast buck” 
philosophy in union leadership and 
American life. 


Ralph Helstein 


they made or used for their own personal 
gain, but in the betrayal of trust of 
their membership’s faith. In the disil- 
lusionment that followed, suspicion was 
cast on the whole movement as a result 
of the actions of these greedy ones to 
whom the flesh pots held an appeal 
greater than their capacity to resist. 

Throughout the generations crooks 
have “latched onto” any human institu- 
tion from which they could extract a 
profit. It is not surprising that many 
should have attached themselves to the 
labor movement. In spite of these in- 
vestigations, however, it is still a fact 
that the percentage of crime among lead- 
ers of American labor is still lower than 
in most institutions of our society. Yet 
there are wide spread practices prevalent 
all through the ranks of American labor 
that indicate how deep are the inroads 
of the “fast buck” philosophy. 

The "Fast Buck’ In Union Practices 

Consider with me briefly the behavior 
pattern in the local union. How many 
devoted members will still distribute 
handbills unless there is a dollar or two 
in it for them? What of those situations 
where the drive for piece work earnings 
force people out of gangs so that those 
remaining can increase their earnings? 
What about lost time practices — is it 
always for union business or does it pro- 
vide an opportunity for a quick drink 
or a ball game? 

Or, what of the union officials that 
make deals with employers in fancy suites 
or swanky nite clubs, and afterwards, 
as in the case of one union official who 
appeared before the Senate Committee, 
“borrowing” enough money for a home 
in Florida. The day to day actions just 
referred to are a form of corruption, part 
and parcel of the values of this commer- 
cial age. These are the kinds of prac- 
tices that make ours the age of the “fast 
buck,”’ the age where you get yours 
while the getting is good. 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Can The Church Guide! 


In one of his recent letters to the 
alumni of the Presbyterian Institute of 
Industrial Relations, Dean Marshal L. 
Scott contrasts the position of labor in 
the 1930’s with that today, which is “as 
different from the 1940’s as the 1930's 
were from the 1920's.” And he says, 
“Now is revealed the tragedy of the 
Christian church’s failure to stand with 
workers when they sought elementary 
justice. Having failed them then we 
have forfeited the guidance the church 
might now offer.” 

Knowing Dr. Scott, an RLF execu- 
tive board member, one must conclude 
that he is using hyperbole. But perhaps 
that depends on what is meant by “the 
Christian church.” Dr. Scott also says, 
“There are many forward-looking lead- 
ers and members in our labor unions, as 
there are many responsible and forward- 
looking industrialists. But the institu- 
tutions, the organizations, tend to lag 
way behind.” 

The churches are certainly among the 
chief victims of organizational lag. In 
this sense, he is certainly right: the 
Christian church did fail the worker in 
his battles a generation ago, and its guid- 
ance is now forfeit. 

But individual churchmen who under- 
stand economic and labor relations is- 
sues, who are trying to overcome the 
churches’ cultural lag, we believe are 
more numerous than in the past. Fur- 
ther, the churches themselves have devel- 
oped increasingly specialized structures 
for the channeling of this concern. ‘“So- 
cial action” in the denominations, includ- 
ing Jewish, is here to stay. 

We believe it is part of the RLF 
function to stimulate in individuals, and 
through them in their lagging organiza- 
tions, thought and action by the churches, 
local and denominational. 


LOCAL COUNCIL NOTES 


workers, local committee chairman, in- 


Los Angeles 

The Los Angeles Religion and Labor 
Council, which after several years of 
independent existence became a chartered 
chapter of RLF at the March 25 execu- 
tive board meeting in New York, dis- 
cussed “Open Shop on Trial” at its 
April 29 meeting, according to the Los 
Angeles Citizen. The dinner session 
was held at the Church of the Advent, 
of which Rev. George L. Pratt is rector. 
Father Pratt, a member of RLF’s na- 
tional board, is co-chairman for religion 
in the Los Angeles group, while Paul 
Pelfrey, international vice-president of 
the United Brick and Clay Workers’ 
Union, is labor co-chairman. 

Moderator for the discussion was Dr. 
Harvey Seifert, professor of Christian 
social ethics at the U.S.C. School of Re- 
ligion. Others listed among the speak- 
ers were John Donovan, Rev. Fred H. 
Coots, Sigmund Arywitz, Rev. Gilbert 
S. Zimmerman, Rev. Joseph Kearney 
and Rev. D. R. Sharpe. History of the 
open shop and “Doubts in the Mind of 
Friends of Labor About the Open Shop”’ 
were two of the phases of the subject 
considered. 

Detroit 

The Labor - Religion Conference of 
Detroit at its April meeting heard an 
address by Dr. Frederick B. Routh, 
director of field services for the Southern 
Regional Council, at a luncheon meeting 
held in the Central YWCA, on the sub- 
ject of desegregation. 

“Desegregation is inevitable,’ said 
Dr. Routh, who supported his contention 
by citing seven reasons for its inevitabil- 
ity. Among them are religious sanctions 
to the cause of integration, the southern 
shift from agriculture toward industry, 
legal changes, and psychological changes 
in the outlook of the Negro. He noted 
that religion and labor have much in 
common as they seek “due recognition 
for human dignity.” 


Canton, Ohio 

The new Canton Religion and Labor 
Forum at an evening meeting in the 
YWCA on April 25 heard RLF co- 
chairman John G. Ramsay speak on 
“The March Toward Justice and Hu- 
man Dignity,” and met the new RLF 
field director, Rev. Alex Dandar, in his 
first public appearance in his new post, 
who also spoke briefly. 

Presiding for the meeting was Rob- 
ert Krahling, WHBC radio announcer. 
Mr. Anthony Flex, Canton City Coun- 
cil president, extended a welcome on be- 
half of the city, expressing appreciation 
for the religious base for the Forum’s 
work. James McFarlane of the Steel- 


troduced Mr. Ramsay and Mr. Dandar. 
Rey. Francis R. Nagy of the Hungarian 
Presbyterian Church and Rabbi Nathan 
Jacobson of Shaaray Torah Congrega- 
tion, the other two committee members, 
gave the benediction and invocation re- 
spectively. 

Future plans for the Forum include 
a series of meetings with local churches 
serving as hosts, with speakers on per- 
tinent subjects as arranged by the plan- 
ning committee. 


Mr. Dandar Looks at His Job 


You may have heard about the minis- 
ter who walked down to the railroad 
to see a train go through in order to 
see one thing going in the town which 
he didn’t have to push. As I enter the 
work as Field Director of the RLF, I’m 
in the process of discovering what, when, 
where and who to push in order to make 
the RLF local chapter program go. 

As I review RLF’s quarter century of 
history through the pages of Economic 
Justice and Religion and Labor, with 
commentary by Dr. Cook and Mrs. 
Lewis, I vacillate between despondency 
and glowing optimism. 

Yet there is a stabilizing effect in the 
sense of mission of the RLF, in the pres- 
ence of our Executive Director, in the 
testimonies of seminary students who 
have been helped by what we do, in the 
reports of local chapters and councils 
over the years, in the long line of pro- 
phetic hearted men and women who 
have worked with us and who still do so. 

The RLF mission is a needed one, a 
promising one, and a desperate one. 
Needed: the editorials and letters to 
the editors in Ohio daily newspapers just 
now, for example, are a cry for right 
and high and holy perspective. Prom- 
ising: organized labor’s social achieve- 
ments; our economic abundance; the 
good history of religious redemptive and 
reconciling power in action. Desperate: 
our world grows smaller, our destruc- 
tive potential increases, and we are sin- 
ners. Need, promise, and despair are 
motivating forces in your Field Direc- 
tor’s job. 

To do it, we need to know who you 
are, where you are exercising yourself 
in our mission of understanding and re- 
ligiously oriented ethics, how you are 
proceeding, who are your friends with 
our common concern, and how you 
would like to have us help you. Please 
write to me, offering me your help. Use 
me in your local fellowship work. 

— Alex Dandar, Field Director 
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Christian Influence 


In Japanese Unions 


) By Henry D. Jones 
Rev. Henry D. Jones is a long- -time 
member of RLF, known not only in Ja- 
pan but throughout Korea and southeast 
Asia as well for his organization of mis- 
sion efforts through industrial evangel- 
ism. The paragraphs here printed appear 
in an article, “Which Way Japan?” in 
the April 11 issue of “Advance,” 
_ The greatest weakness in the Christian 
movement in Japan is our failure to un- 
derstand and take cognizance of the re- 
-markable industrial development of this 
country. In seventy years Japan has 
come to be a most effective competitor 
of England, Germany and the United 
States in manufactured goods. Lloyd’s 
of London not so long ago announced 
that the United Kingdom had been dis- 
placed by Japan as the “leading ship- 
builder of the world”! Japan is on the 
front line of industrial advance, yet the 
Christian schools and churches have not 
been reaching a large number of leaders 
of business and industry either at the 
management or worker level. 
In the labor unions Christians are 
not strong numerically among the rank 
and file. “The Communists, on the other 
hand, have carefully trained their peo- 
ple for leadership here. But what Chris- 
tian churches have effectively trained 
their laymen to carry their faith into the 
organizations of the worker’s world? 
Yet even here, although statistics are not 
available, the percentage of Christian 
leaders is much higher than the national 
percentage. 
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At all levels of the labor movement 
we find Christian laymen exerting their 
quiet influence. I am not permitted to 
give names. But in the unions for office 
employees, railway, textile and pharma- 
ceutical workers, shipbuilders, sailors, 
bus drivers and many others there are 
active Christian leaders working as in- 
dividuals to make Christ known to their 
fellow workers. 

One leader of a labor union of al- 
most 400,000 members describes his atti- 
tude very vividly: ‘In my position there 
are many decisions that have to be made 
where it is very difficult to decide what 
is right. I-try to get all the facts in 
order to make an honest decision but 
sometimes it is beyond my power to see 
clearly the right. ‘Then I defer the de- 
cision another week. I take the problem 
to God. Very frequently as I sit in 
church on Sunday morning God speaks 
to me, giving me an answer, and I can 
go to the office the next day knowing 
that God has led me to do what is right. 


MONTREAL'S FIRE-WAGON PADRE 


Up in Montreal, if you hear the sound 
of fire engines screaming toward a major 
call, you may see among the vehicles 


answering the alarm with lights flashing. 


and sirens wailing, a small red car 
surmounted by a luminous cross. Be- 
hind the wheel will be a Roman Catho- 
lic priest, Father Paul-Dollard Morin, 
S.J., chaplain to the 1,823 firemen of 
Montreal, an additional 400 suburban 
firemen, and’ spiritual advisor to the 
es locals of the International Asso- 
ciation of Firefighters of America in that 
predominantly Catholic province of Can- 
ada. A hundred times a year, in re- 
sponse to calls day or night coming in to 
any of the city’s 48 fire stations, Father 
Morin jumps into the car with the cross 
and siren to arrive almost as soon as the 
firemen themselves. His story is told in 
the April issue of the International Fire 
Fighter. 

Appointed to his unique ‘‘parish” by 
the Archbishop of Montreal (now Car- 
dinal Leger), the 47-year-old Jesuit has 
served officially as the firemen’s chap- 
lain since 1950. For four years before 
that, after he first came to teach at St. 
Mary’s College and found the fire de- 
partment had been without a chaplain 
since 1937, Father Morin spent his spare 
time in unofficial service of the same 
sort. In the early days he made his 
way to fires by taxi, streetcar, or even by 
hitch-hiking. His present car is the 
second given him as a result of volun- 
tary contributions from the firemen. 

Sometimes it becomes the sad task of 
Father Morin, who grew up across the 
street from a Montreal fire station, to 
bear sad news to the family of a fire vic- 
tim. One of these was a young 24-year- 
old fireman who was thrown from his 
perch and fractured his skull against the 
curb as the truck made a sharp turn. 
Father Morin gave him the last rites of 
the Church, rode with him to the hos- 
pital in the ambulance, and accompanied 
the divisional chief ‘to the victim’s home. 
As with many of the firemen, the chap- 
lain knew the family as well as the man; 
in fact, he had baptized the young moth- 
er of four, now expecting a fifth, only 
a few months earlier. Later, when a 
public appeal for funds to help the fam- 
ily seemed to be bogging down, Father 
Morin organized a campaign which col- 
lected $2,400 in four days. 

The worst fire in which the dark- 
haired French-speaking priest has aided 
occurred on June 15, 1951, when thirty- 
seven people died in a combined home 
for the aged and orphanage. Following 
firemen to the dangerously burning fifth 
floor, where some of the elderly were 


trapped, Father Morin gave the church’s 
rites to four dying women, came down 
by the fire ladders, and later removed 
the holy vessels used at Mass in the 
chapel, staying on the scene for a straight 
twelve hours. 


Following the hose and ladder trucks, 
however, is only the most dramatic part 
of the chaplain’s work. Father Morin, 
who says Mass privately each morning in 
the scholasticate chapel, once a month 
celebrates a Mass for firemen and their 
families. He conducts a firemen’s study 
club, and at Christmas and Easter he 
spends long days in hearing confessions. 
He plans the annual church parade, ar- 
ranges a memorial service, and conducts 
the annual Easter retreat. Firemen 
bring their problems to him at all times 
of the year. So it is a busy and active, 
and sometimes dangerous, life that 
Father Morin leads as padre of the fire 
wagons in Montreal. 


MORE STEEL PRODUCTION has 
been lost in the current recession than 
“in every steel strike during the cur- 
rent century,” according to Steel- 
workers’ President David J. McDon- 
ald, speaking to an AFL-CIO legis- 
lative conference. He pointed out 
that in strikes there is a “vast hue and 
cry” about lost production, but noth- 
ing is heard of it in these days. 
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The Canadian Corner 


SOCIAL EVANGELISM 


By C. Douglas Jay 


Sharply abridged, the material here 
presented is taken from an address by 
the Rev. Prof. C. Douglas Jay, Emman- 
uel College, Toronto, at the annual 
meeting of the Christian Social Council 
of Canada, March 17, 1958. Rev. John 
F. Anderson of Toronto is serving as the 
Canadian R.-L.F. correspondent for RE- 
LIGION AND LABOR. 

Increasingly, ours is an impersonal 
age, and we seem more and more to be 
the uncommitted generation. We are 
characterized by political neutralism, so- 
cial apathy and even religious and theo- 
logical expediency. The person today 
who is deeply concerned and devoted to 
a crusading cause is regarded by the 
young as a “square” and by the older 
as a freak or a fanatic. And this mood 
of the world at large has affected the 
attitude of the Church at large. It is a 
dangerous thing for Christians simply 
to echo the neutralism and social apathy 
of our own age and to neglect the full 
claims of the gospel. 

In too many of our missions, Chris- 
tianity is represented as an individual 
affair. It is perhaps understandable as 
a reaction against the shallowness of the 
social gospel; but the individual gospel 
and the social gospel are both distortions 
of the full gospel which holds in tension 
both man’s personal acceptance of the 
sovereignty of God, and the recognition 
that man can only become a child of God 
in community; to respond to God is to 
love our brother. 

Evangelism Both Personal and Social 

The issue for the Church is not a sim- 
ple choice between evangelization of in- 
dividuals OR the transformation of so- 
ciety. It is not “either or’ but “both 
and.” It is not a choice between per- 
sonal evangelism OR social evangelism ; 
all true evangelism has a social dimen- 
sion, for it seeks to create the conditions 
of fellowship and community between 
man and God, and man and man. The 
Church is called, therefore, not to with- 
draw men from society but to become 
the vehicle of divine grace for the trans- 
formation of both persons and the pat- 
terns of injustice and moral restriction 
under which they live. 

The Church is bound by its own gos- 
pel to “interfere” in the world’s affairs, 
a gospel which would not only change 
men but the very terms under which 
life is lived. We must reject the view 
that if enough Christians witnessed 
through their lives in personal relation- 


ships this would produce an automatic 
influence that would build the good so- 
ciety. This has been the weakness of 
Protestant individualism — this false 
confidence in the power of “right indi- 
vidual conduct” to produce just social 
structures. Social structures are changed 
by organized policy processes, and only 
those who can mobilize an _ effective 
consensus can hope for effective social 
action. 


Our Pressure-Group Society 

In our pressure-group society, gigantic 
corporations can subject a nation to a 
barrage of influences through newspa- 
pers, radio and television. “Che minister 
and educator are being displaced by the 
script-writers, radio and television com- 
mentators, even comic strip creators, as 
the intellectual and spiritual leaders for 
the broad masses on this continent. And 
by and large they would subject all our 
values to a commercial test. 

So in our day we have the phenomenon 
of what William Whyte calls the “Or- 
ganization Man.” And these sociologi- 
cal factors simply underline the conclu- 
sion that not only is Christian social ac- 
tion necessary, but the only effective so- 
cial action will have to be cooperative 
social action. Christians have to find 
ways of bringing influence to bear in the 
places where fundamental social deci- 
sions are made. In an organized pres- 
sure-group world, individual attempts to 
exert Christian influences, even the ef- 
forts of individual denominations of 
Christians, will be more or less par- 
alyzed. 


Cooperative Action Is Essential 

The first practical problem of Chris- 
tian social action then is surely to find 
channels to form Christian consensus for 
building great moral agreements under 
which they can act. In addition to such 
channels for Christian consensus on so- 
cial issues, there must be channels for 
cooperative action — action that can 
compete in the organized power struc- 
tures of modern society. I am not per- 
suaded that Churches as such can enter 
the power struggle; but I believe that 
interdenominational groups of Christians 
in business, industry and government 
could act. We can no longer afford to 
be naive about power and influence. So- 
clety operates under a vast network of 
power relations. Only by mobilizing 
strength in unity and entering the com- 
petitive struggle in the formulation of 
policy can individuals and Churches 
fully participate in social evangelism. 


In Our Mail Bag 


Looking at the Seminary Conference 

... One of the greatest values of the 
(Atlantic City) conference was that I 
had a chance to see some labor leaders 
and to get an inkling of how their think- 
ing runs. My stereotypes of labor union 
officials were challenged in both direc- 
tions. Some of the leaders were finer 
and more clear-thinking men than I had 
supposed — especially the Reuther broth- 
ers — and some were more benighted 
than I had expected ... “The confer- 
ence helped me to regard labor officials 
as human beings, with the wide varia- 
tions of ideals and motives which hu- 
man beings everywhere possess. I was 
glad of this contact with them. 

The highlight of the conference for 
me was Victor Reuther’s address and 
question-answer session in the parlor fol- 
lowing the luncheon. I have had few 
exposures to labor’s needs before, but 
Mr. Reuther really laid a claim on my 
life to do something to bring the church’s 
resources and benefits to laboring peo- 
ple. I found a new area of concern for 
my ministry. 

In talking to various delegates at the 
conference I came to realize better the 
power structure of the labor movement. 
In all the AFL-CIO’s pronouncements 
about corruption and gangsterism in la- 
bor, it came to me that this organization 
is a federation without real power to en- 
force its decisions on locals or even upon 
its member internationals. Thus I had 
a chance to see the structure of the com- 
bined labor movement more clearly. 

Those are some of the values of the 
conference for me. Another was that I 
was introduced to the Religion and La- 
bor Foundation and its work, for which 


I am grateful . . . God bless you and 
your work, 


Edwin A. Potter 

Drew University 

Madison, N. J. 

——— EE eee 

HELP WANTED 

We need help to prepare — if 
we can get them together — a com- 
plete set of ECONOMIC JUSTICE 
for binding and preservation. While 
we have some issues in nearly every 
year from the beginning in 1932, we 
are lacking many copies in the period 
before about 1945. If you are an 
old-timer who can donate early issues, 
we will pay the shipping costs gladly. 
Also — issues of September, 1955 
and October, 1956 are needed. Be- 
cause of their lack, we are unable 
to supply complete back files to 


libraries who occasionally request 
them. 


In 1929 I was a callow 18 year-old 
high school graduate. Like almost all 
of my 140,000,000 fellow American citi- 
zens, I was concerned only with me. I 
had an ambition — a college degree in 
peneineering. 

id As one of 11 children in our family, 
I could not look to my hard-working 
father for financing. My plan was to 
seek a job — any job — save my money 
for a start in college, and get through 
_by working part time. 


A Aloof From I+ All 


— Quite frankly, I felt little or no con- 
cern over what was happening in so 
remote a place as the New York Stock 
Exchange. In my thinking, people who 
owned corporate stock were wealthy 
folks who could afford to take a loss. 


I didn’t know they had been gamb- 
ling with money borrowed from the little 
savings bank accounts of people like my 

father and our neighbors in Glassboro, 
_N. J. I found that out when the little 
banks, and some big ones, too, began 
closing in the Glassboros all over the 
country. 

I found it out also when dealers in 
Philco products — where I worked — 
began cancelling orders in large numbers. 


Above all, I found it out when on 
each weekend I saw large groups of 
much older and more skilled workers 
than myself plodding dejectedly from 
the plant clutching their final pay enve- 
lopes to join the laid-off hundreds and 
thousands who were streaming from 
other factories. 


Puzzled Youngster 


In this sad welter of confusion and 
despair | was as much mixed up as the 
overwhelming majority of my fellow 
citizens. All of us were constantly sub- 

_ jected to a barrage of explanations that 
said the situation was merely the work- 
ing of mysterious things called ‘‘econom- 
ic laws.” 


If we accept as true the old proverb 
that “misery makes strange bedfellows,” 
we must go a step further and realize 
that misery also has its compensations ; 
it drives men closer together and rugged 
individualism begins to fade. 

I found myself discussing affairs with 
my fellow-workers whom I had before 
considered remote from my own personal 
plans. My contributions to the discus- 
sions were virtually all questions; the 
answers, I was told, lay in socialism, 
in communism, in syndicalism, in an- 


_archy. 
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MY. SEARCH FOR A SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


By James B. Carey 
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Voracious Reader 

Pamphlets of every variety appeared, 
some of them passed out at plant gates 
by men with the gleam of fanaticism in 
their eyes. I read them all. I went be- 
yond the pamphlets. From public li- 
brary books I learned of Saint-Simon, 
Owens, Marx, Engels, the Utopians, the 
Socialists, the Communists, and all the 
other radical splinter groups to which 
the writings and doctrines of the mas- 
ters had given inspiration. 

I came out of this undirected, personal 
research with two conclusions: a) none 
seemed to have more than a part of the 
solution; b) each of them devoted a lot 
of time and space to denouncing all the 
others. It was at this point that chance, 
or more likely Divine Providence, 
brought me to a new point of departure. 

Bus Starts A Trip 

One Saturday evening, journeying on 
a bus up to Glassboro to see the family, 
I found myself seated beside a Catholic 
priest. Soon I was pouring out my prob- 
lems, to which he listened with unbeliev- 
able patience. When I had run through 
what I now recognize as a weird com- 
posite of half-baked notions, he finally 
spoke. 

“Have you in your investigations ever 
run across a publication called ‘The 
Condition of the Workers’?” he asked. 

I assured him I had not. He then 
explained that Pope Leo XIII had writ- 
ten such a document back in May, 1891. 

“You certainly ought to look at every 
aspect of the problem,’ he went on. 
“Get it and read it. You probably can 
buy it for a dime in a Catholic book- 
store.” 

He wrote the Latin title, “Rerum 
Novarum,” on a slip of paper and gave 
it tome. A few minutes later we parted 
at Glassboro where I alighted, without, 
alas, asking him his name. I have never 
met him again. 

My upbringing had been in what is 
usually referred to as a “good Catholic’ 
home. Our devout parents had seen to 
it that we learned the Baltimore Cate- 
chism by heart from cover to cover, that 


This article is reprinted from the 
March issue of WORK, and is an 
adaptation from a chapter in LAY 
WORKERS FOR CHRIST, edited by 
Father George L. Kane. We give it here 
by permission of both WY ORK and the 
Newman Press, publishers of the book. 
Mr. Carey, president of the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers, is a member of the 
RLF executive board. 
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we attended Mass and other ceremonies 
regularly, that we approached the sacra- 
ments as required. 

But never, never, never had I been 
told the Church had a social philosophy, 
that the popes had written on the sub- 
ject. 

Search For Pamphlet 

‘It will therefore be easy to under- 
stand why I was only casually impressed 
by what my priest companion had told 
me on the bus. I did, however, take 
the trouble the following week to make 
the rounds of the Catholic bookstores in 
Philadelphia until I found what I want- 
ed. I sat down at the first opportunity 
to plod through “Rerum Novarum.”’ 

Anyone looking here for a repetition 
of the miraculous flash of light that 
blinded Paul and tumbled him from his 
horse will look in vain. My first read- 
ing left me with a great deal of frustra- 
tion. It seems to me that the poverty 
and misery of 1891 were being used by 
Pope Leo to bolster the old catechetical 
teaching with which I thought I was 
familiar. I wanted a more direct solu- 
tion, one that would immediately meet 
the needs of people. Little did I real- 
ize at the time the impression that my 
prior readings had on my consciousness. 
I was in fact saturated with material- 
ism. 

Eye Opener 

I found in “Rerum Novarum,” how- 
ever, some observations that appealed to 
me. First was the revelation that his 
denunciations of greedy and miserly em- 
ployers equalled and in many cases out- 
did the radicals I had been reading. Sec- 
ondly, Pope Leo quite clearly urged 
workers to organize into unions for their 
own protection, 

It was these two points that led me 
to read “Rerum Novarum” again. To 
my surprise I found other points that 
I had overlooked on my first reading, 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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By Clair M. Cook 
Executive Director, Religion and Labor Foundation 


It may be that we are in a “retro- 
gradation of economic ebullience,” as the 
man said the other day with such euphe- 
mistic academic sophistry. (There, Sir! 
Take that!) Reminds me of the 
eighteenth century’s great Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, who in his noted pioneer dic- 
tionary defined a net as “a series of re- 
ticulated interstices.” But the fact re- 
mains, as another noted gentleman by 
the name of William Shakespeare once 
said, that a rose by any other name 
would still give forth the same sweet 
scent. 


Not that the “‘retrogradation,” or re- 
cession, or even depression if you will, 
is filled with attar of roses. It hath 
not that delightful cloying fragrance 
upon the senses. And yet, the odor it 
sends forth is not by any means that of 
a horrible decay in the whole of eco- 
nomic society such as we knew a quar- 
ter of a century ago. 

Even that greatest depression of mod- 
ern times, however, must stand out- 
ranked by the catastrophe which began 
in America on May 10, 1837 — the 
event known to history as the ‘‘Panic of 
1837,” but which was really a full- 
bloomed depression lasting until 1843. 
Even then it was not until the discovery 
of California gold that the economy quit 
limping and began to pull out of the 
doldrums at last. Some of the contem- 
porary accounts — and these items you 
won’t find in the usual histories — give 
a tragic picture indeed. 

Broken Banks and Idle Workers 

There were 677 banks in the country 
when those of New York suspended 
payment of “solid money” on May 10. 
The news spread as fast as though Sam- 
uel Morse’s yet uninvented telegraph 
had been speeding the message — banks 
failed next day in Providence and Phila- 
delphia, and only a day after in Mobile 
and Louisville. In the end, only 59 
banks were left solvent, while 618 had 
collapsed. Further, since banks issued 
their own paper money (‘bank notes” — 
it was Lincoln who signed the law for 
federal “greenbacks’”’) the calamity was 
far worse than on that day when Frank- 


lin D. Roosevelt so boldly declared a 
national banking moratorium. 

In the boom year of 1836 there were 
71 strikes, 52 of them for higher wages. 
Less than a week after the first bank 
failures, on May 16, the last strike for 
some years occurred; the young labor 
movement was snuffed out overnight. 
The Rev. Francis Wayland, president 
of Brown University and author of 
the century’s most popular economics 
text, described it in a sermon after the 
crash: 

“The operative who, a few months 
ago, in all the importance of a man 
who could command his own terms, was 
at the same moment demanding higher 
wages and insisting on returning a less 
amount of labor for them’ — some 
strikes had been for the ten-hour day — 
“now wanders unemployed; and gladly 
would he accept of any compensation 
that will avert the danger of starvation.” 

The Roses Were Few 

There were 50,000 unemployed in 
New York alone, out of a population of 
some 300,000 — doubtless well over 
half the available workers. When there 
was again some work, wages were 
slashed unmercifully ; they dropped from 
thirty to fifty per cent between 1839 and 
1843. In 1844, one account says, one 
in every seven in New York was a 
pauper, although by then profits were 
again substantial and often higher than 
before 1837. 

So take courage, friends. Things 
could be worse, but they'll hardly get 
that bad again, ever. Come to think of 
it, those century-ago workers would 
have loved this “‘retrogradation of eco- 
nomic ebullience,” where if the finance 
company takes your car you can just 
stay home and watch TV. So let’s be 
thankful this is 1958, not 1837. There 
see aay few roses then by any name 
at all. 


THE LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRI- 
AL DEMOCRACY’S AWARD 
“for distinguished service to democ- 
racy” was presented to Machinists’ 
President A. J. Hayes at a New 
York luncheon on April 19. 


Ohio AFL-CIO Adops = 
Religion-Labor Resolution — 


One of the resolutions adopted at the 
merger convention of the Ohio Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Ohio Industrial 
Union Council (CIO) on May 8 spe- 
cifically endorses the Religion and La- 
bor Foundation. It was adopted by the 
convention immediately following a brief 
address to the 2,300 delegates in Cleve- 
land’s Auditorium by Dr. Clair M. 
Cook, RLF executive director. The text 
of the resolution is as follows: 


“WHEREAS, The Religion and 
Labor Foundation, an organization 
dedicated to the closer relationship and 
better mutual understanding of organ- 
ized labor and organized religion of 
all faiths, maintains its national of- 

fices in Columbus, Ohio, and coop- 
erates closely with state and local 
labor organizations on the “right-to- 
work” and other matters; seeks to or- 
ganize through its Field Director, 
with the aid of a grant from the Wil- 
liam Green Memorial Fund, local 
Ohio chapters of Religion and Labor 
for the closer cooperation and under- 
standing of local clergymen and labor 
leaders; trys to aid in bringing eco- 
nomic and industrial relations knowl- 
edge to young clergymen in their 
theological seminaries, and through its 
own publication and the religion and 
labor column “Walking Together” 
in the church and labor press gives 
interpretation of religion and labor 
to each other. 

“THEREFORE. BE Sit eee 
SOLVED, that the Ohio State AFL- 
CIO recommends to its affiliates co- 
operation in the establishment through- 
out the state of local William Green 
Memorial chapters of Religion and 
Labor; and 


‘BE IT FURT BER 
SOLVED, that the Ohio State AFL- 
CIO recommends to Ohio labor coun- 
cils and trades unions support of the 
RLF program to the fullest extent 
possible, through contributions, mem- 
bership and assistance, in order that 
religious leaders may be better in- 
formed concerning Ohio labor’s prob- 
lems and viewpoint, and that the 
Judeo-Christian demands for the high- 
est standards of ethical action be in- 
creasingly brought to focus in our. 
movement through such cooperation.” 


ALCOHOLISM COSTS INDUS- 
TRY A BILLION dollars a year, 
says Harold Riegelman, chairman of 
the National Council on Alcoholism. 
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| ers, is improper and unjust. 


Gompers On “Right-to-Work”’ 


sometimes still hear the 
demagogic claim put forth by organ- 
| ized labor’s opponents that the union 
| shop, with its agreement with employ- 
Our op- 
ponents pretend that they stand for 


| liberty and the rights of workmen. 
| That as a rule ‘open shop’ declarations 


were accompanied or immediately fol- 
lowed by wage reductions, or the im- 
position of poorer conditions upon 
employes, is a fact patent to all who 


| 
| 
: have given the subject thought and 


investigation. 
“Ts it not a novel position for the 
| worst antagonists to labor’s interests 
to assume that they are advocates and 
defenders of the rights and liberties of 
workmen, The mere statement of such 
a position demonstrates its hypocrisy 
and absurdity. 
-_.“Organized labor’s insistence upon 
and work for, not the ‘closed shop’ as 
our opponents term it, but the union 
shop, in agreement with employers, 
mutually entered into for the advantage 
of both and the maintenance of indus- 
trial peace with euity and justice for 
both, is to the economic, social and 
moral advancement of all our people. 
“The union shop, in agreement with 
employers, is the application of the 
principle that those who enjoy the 
benefits and advantages resulting from 
an agreement shall also equally bear 
the moral and financial responsibilities 
involved.” 
— from Samuel Gompers’ 1905 
report to the AFL Convention 


Methodists View 
""Right-to-Work” 


Under present federal legislation, it 
would appear that the right to work is 
a general right, not to be denied to men 
in the aggregate, but the right to work 
in a specific industrial plant or business 
can be subject to special conditions. This 
is simply to assert what has long been 


true in the United States, namely, that 


man has the right and the duty to work 
for his livelihood. However, the condi- 
tions and terms under which he will 
work are subject to general social laws 


of health and welfare as well as rules 


adopted by any particular industry as a 
condition of employment. 

It now appears that certain states by 
means of “right-to-work” laws would 


inject further restrictions by law. Such 


statutes would forbid union maintenance 
agreements even when mutually satis- 
factory to management and labor. Such 
laws are miscalled ‘“‘right-to-work laws” 
since they do not oblige anyone to give 
an individual a job. Their real menace 
lies, however, in denying by law the 
possibility of increasing the quality of 
individual freedom. 

We believe that the role of the state 
is that of regulation so that individuals 
may have the maximum freedom of 
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The Fast Buck 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Our Brother's Keeper 

There is, I believe, at least one an- 
swer to the corrupting evil of the com- 
mercial values that eat away at the vitals 
of the American labor movement, and 
that lies in a rebirth of that crusading 
spirit which organized the CIO and 
sent us through the battles of the 30’s. 
This is a spirit which requires us to 
give unstintingly of our means and 
strength in a unified manner to help all 
people who need help. It is a spirit that 
recognizes the deep moral call that we 
are our brother’s keeper. It is the con- 
viction that “‘an injury to one is an in- 
jury to all.” Man will respond to that 
deep hunger at the bottom of the human 
heart as expressed in the Lord’s Prayer, 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” He 
will know that the “us” is mankind. We 
must substitute for the demands and 
blandishments of the ten billion dollar 
advertising programs and the commercial 
values of this age, our commitment to 
human values. 

I know not what others may do, but 
for myself I intend through every pos- 
sible channel, and in every forum at my 
disposal, to speak out against the disease 
of our commercial society that corrupts 
our values and decays our moral fibre. 

I hope that most men will agree. If 
we are willing to rekindle our faith, 
renew our crusade, revive the heritage 
that labor unions over the years have 
passed on to us, we will then be able 
to meet the challenge of tomorrow, and 
we will all move forward together in a 
world of peace and plenty a world 
of decency, a world of justice. 


choice consistent with the welfare of the 
group, while groups may have the maxi- 
mum freedom for the group action con- 
sistent with the welfare of the nation. 
Therefore, we held “that union mem- 
bership as a basis of continued employ- 
ment should be left to agreement by man- 
agement and labor through the process 
of collective bargaining.” 

However, it must be recognized that 
the limitation of any individual’s right 
to freely seek employment when such 
power of limitation is vested in a group 
places upon that group and its leaders a 
high degree of moral responsibility. They 
are only temporary trustees of rights 
that rest ultimately in the individual. 
Unless democracy and justice are the 
guiding principles and practice of such 
groups, government regulation may be- 
come necessary to return to the indivi- 
dual surrendered freedom... 

— Bd. of Social and Economic Relations 


A Social Philosophy 
dconmanca from Page 5) 


Subsequent readings in the weeks that 
followed brought a stream of new rev- 
elations. 


Reading and rereading this encyclical 
and two others — ‘“‘On the Reconstruc- 
tion of the Social Order” and ‘‘Atheistic 
Communism” by Pope Pius XI 
brought to my attention ever new points. 
It therefore gives me only tragic amuse- 
ment today to be told by anyone that 
“T have read the encyclicals and know 
what they say.” 


Gold Mine 


I have probably reread those amaz- 
ing letters every three months for the 
last 25 years, and I never fail to come 
up with things I have overlooked. I’ve 
quite given up trying to grasp it all. I 
am guided by papal social teachings be- 
cause they present a down-to-earth, com- 
mon-sense approach to the solution of 
human problems, an easily understood 
presentation of the eternal truths on 
which man’s relationship to man and to 
his God must be based if a suffering 
world is to recover its sanity. 

Back in 1929-30, however, I knew 
much more about everything than | 
know now. What probably saved me 
from myself was the slow realization 
that moral and spiritual values must go 
hand in hand with the quest for man’s 
material sufficiency. It was that im- 
portant truth, I learned, that had been 
overlooked, ignored, and even derided 
by the social philosophers I had _ been 
reading. 


Intellectual 
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“Some lawmakers would like to 
abolish Labor’s last rights, and en- 
act Labor’s last rites!” 
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Odds and Ends 


AN AFRIKAANS VERSION OF 
THE BIBLE revises Scripture for 
the South African Dutch segregation- 
ists. The words in the Song of Solo- 
mon, “I am black but comely, O ye 
daughters of Jerusalem,” in the new 
revision in Afrikaans says, “I am 
comely, and burnt brown by the sun.” 


2,095 UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICE | 
CHARGES were filed in the last’ 


quarter of 1957 — more than in any 
such period since Taft-Hartley took 
effect in 1947. The 73 per cent in- 
crease over the same 1956 period was 
300 cases higher than in the highest 
previous quarter (1954). A news re- 
port credits the figures as a reflection 
of “the growing tensions in labor- 
management relations’ in recent 
months. 


THE APRIL ISSUE OF “SOCIAL 
PROGRESS,” publication of the 
Presbyterian, U.S.A., Department of 
Social Education and Action, is de- 
voted to ““The Social Responsibilities 
of Christians in Daily Work.” ‘The 
issue is intended as “a study piece 
and/or program guide for local 
churches” dealing with the theme, 
which is that chosen for the coordinat- 
ed denominational emphasis by the 
National Council for the program 
year beginning in September. 


CHILD LABOR VIOLATIONS dis- 
covered by Labor Department investi- 
gators in 1957 involved illegal em- 
ployment of more than 11,000 chil- 
dren, nearly half in agriculture but 
with even more in non-agricultural 
jobs. Children under 14 were found 
in such hazardous jobs as skidding 
logs, hauling pulpwood, driving 
trucks and tractors, and operating a 
freight elevator. A single fruit-dry- 
ing yard in the West was found em- 
ploying almost 300 children from 6 to 
16 in age, some of them averaging 
as little as ten cents an hour in pay. 


“FORECASTS SUGGEST THAT 
THE SOVIET UNION may match 
the U. S. in total production within 
20 years, even if the U. S. continues 
to increase production capacity at the 
rate of the last few years,” reports a 
March 3 article in the New York 
Times. A March 13 item in the same 
paper says that the Soviet Union re- 
ported industrial production during 
January and February was 11 per cent 
higher than in the same period last 
year. 


THE BOOKSTALL 


Rose Pesotta, DAYS OF OUR LIVES. 
Excelsior Press, Boston. 262 pp. $3.75. 
Rose Pesotta, a former national vice 

president. of the International Ladies 

Garment Workers Union and former 

member of the RLF executive board, 

grew up in Derazhyna, in Podolia of the 

Ukraine.. Accepted as a member of the 

underground at fifteen, for personal .rath- 

er than political reasons she came to 

America, where a sister had preceded 

her, shortly before the outbreak of 

World War I. 

This book is a fascinating autobio- 
graphical look at another world and 
another culture, the world of the Jew- 
ish Pale in Tsarist Russia. It is full of 
anecdote, told with sprightliness, bring- 
ing to life a way strange to Americans 
but common to many who were later to 
become leaders in the needle trades, the 
immigrants who have helped strengthen 
America. 

To those who know Rose Pesotta, still 
vivacious and full of the qualities which 
brought her to an unusual post for a 
woman in the labor movement, the book 
will be of deep personal interest. To 
others, it will be a vivid document of 
charm, an insight into the background of 
Russian Jewish family life, and an ex- 
perience in human understanding. To 
quote Jacob Pat, executive secretary of 
the Jewish Labor Committee, “From its 
pages emanates the poetry of truth.” 


* * © * 


Huber F. Klemme, YOUR CHURCH 
AND YOUR COMMUNITY. Christian 
Education Press, Philadelphia. 121 pp., 
$1.25 paper, $1.75 cloth. 

This little handbook by a member of 
the RLF executive board was published 
a few months ago as one of the Coop- 
erative Series of leadership education 
texts planned by the National Council 
of Churches Division of Christian Edu- 
cation. The opening chapter establish- 
es the fact that “The Church Has a 
Community Responsibility,’ then pro- 
ceeds to discuss the areas of responsibil- 
ity — “People to Be Served,” “Needs 
to Be Met,” “Evils to Be Corrected,” 
“Causes to Be Supported,” with the 
final chapter concentrating on the social 
action committee and the local church 
in their approach to fulfilling respon- 
sibility to the community. Each chap- 
ter concludes with paragraph case studies 
of several local churches which have 
dealt with some of the problems dis- 
cussed. A practical discussion, it should 
aid those grass-roots leaders in local 
churches for whom it is intended as 
they work in their communities. 


Albert Le Roy, S.J., THE DIGNITY OF ~ 
LABOR: The Part Played by Catholics — 
in the Work of the International Labor — 
Organization. Newman Press, West- 
minster, Maryland. 96 pp. $1.25. 


This paper-bound volume published a 
year ago is a translation from the French 
of a Jesuit priest who has been for — 
twenty years on the staff of the I.L.O., — 
with a foreword by Msgr. George G. 
Higgins of the National Catholic Wel-— 
fare Conference. 

The discussion of the I.L.O. includes 
something of its history, structure, and 
present operations, together with consid- 
erable quotation from Catholic sources 
including a closing chapter on “The 
Views of the Pope.” It succeeds in 


showing that despite the presence of 


delegates from Communist nations, the 
International Labor Organization is in 
accord with Catholic teachings and prin- 


ciples as a useful instrument for social 
betterment. 
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Benson Y. Landis, Editor, THE GOOD 
SOCIETY. National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 43 W. 57th St., 
No Ya, 72. Die eoee 


Nearly forty pages of this pamphlet 
is devoted to a collection of pronounce- 
ments of religious agencies on racial, in- 
ternational, and economic issues. A “dis- 
cussion syllabus,” a bibliography, and a 


chapter on “how to lead discussion, and. 


how to discuss,” together with a chap- 
ter of “introduction to the social teach- 
ings” completes the booklet, which is a 
thorough revision of “Religion and the 
Good Society” (1942). 

Eighteen pages are devoted to the 
“economic issues” section. Included is 
the 1946 joint statement of Catholic, 
Jewish and Protestant leaders on ‘‘Pat- 
tern for Economic Justice”; quotations 
from the encyclicals, Catholic bishops, 
National Council of Churches, and Rab- 
binical Assembly, and other sources, with 
emphasis on the parallels and joint state- 
ments among the three faiths. 


w- 
minded people a wide margin.” 


